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NOTICE. 


The arrangements with reference to the Prize Essays previously 
mentioned being completed, the Proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle now 
announces shat two subjects have been selected for competition, and to 


each writer of the best essay on either will be awarded the sum of £5. — 
The adjudication will be left to the decision of two most competent 
Judges. The essays must be copied in a fair legible hand, and be 


written on only one side of the paper, so as to be easily read (these 


conditions ar ated |i 
nphlet, and must be | 
48 pages of an ordinary octavo pamp oe _ more convincing statistics laid before Parliament by Mr. Fox, one 


to the Jewish Chronicle Office on or before the 1st day of August 
next. The suljects proposed are :— | 


I. The Post-Biblica! History of the Jews, compiled from both © 


Jewish and Christian authorities. 


II. A Translation and Commentary on Chapters LIT., and | 
tin., of the Prophecy of Isaiah, comprehending a vindication of | 


the Jewish Commentaries thereon. 


The names of the authors should be sent separately, enclosed and — 


sealed, so as not to be opened unless successful. 


Full particulars as to the rules to be observed, etc., will be shortly | 


announced. 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR EDUCATION. 
Mr. W. J. Fox's Bill for the promotion of Secular Education, 
the debate on the second reading of which stands adjourned till 
Wednesday next, has suggested to us some reflections as to the 
effect that bill is likely to have on the progress of education in 
the Jewish community. : 
the poorer classes in this country was admitted by all parties dur- 


ing the debate on Wednesday, the 17th inst., as on every occa- 
sion when the question of education is mooted. Mr. Stafford, the 


Fox), that education was deficient.” 
ponent of the bill, admitted that there are 400,000 children in 
England and Wales requiring eleemosynary aid, and not attending 
any school. The Prime Minister, who also opposed the bill, thus 
commenced his speech— 


He should be very glad if any bill were brought forward for the purpose 
of providing education for the mass of the people—he should be glad if any 
such measure were brought forward of which he could fairly support the 
second reading; but in declining to vote for the second reading of the bill 
then before them, aud in treating of the bill, he should certainly endeavour 


The want of secular education among | 


| 


| 
| 


to avoid anything that savoured of 


passion or intemperance, and 

also endeavour to make every admission that was to ike 
or the principle of the measure. In the first place, he had nothing to allege 
against the statements which the House had heard respecting the lamentable 
want of education for the poor; and he was perfectly ready to admit, that 
that peculiar condition of the people still remained a desirable object for the 
consideration of Parliament, still re 


: mained an object to which their 
attention ought to be directed. 


In conclusion, the Noble Lord atthe Head of the Government said, 
““ He must repeat that he did not think that the means provided 
for education in this country were such that the legislature ought 
to rest satisfied with what had been done” (cheers). Yet what 
is the cause of the opposition to Mr. Fox’s bill? A fear that the 
separation of secular from religious education would be detrimen- 
tal to the latter, and, to use the words of the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, “that the bill was founded on one of two principles, either 
that secular education must be more valuable than religious, or 


_ that secular education was certain to lead to irreligion.” On calm 


colmix 
perusing the debate, after tha, VIS 


must feel surprised that this bugbear should so much frighten, we 
will not say the bigotted, but the liberal-minded members of 
Parliament. One can hardly conceive how Mr. Stafford’s illogical 
definition of the term “ secular,” namely, that it meant ‘* non- 
religious, therefore irreligious, therefore atheistical’’"—the unfair- 


ness of which definition was so ably exposed by Ir. Roebuck —how 


such absurd and partial reasoning could at all be entertained, and it 
would indeed form matter of astonishment, were it not for the 
well-known fact, that many measures founded on justice and liber- 
ality as that proposed by Mr. Fox, have met with equal opposition ; 
that many of Lord John Russell's own liberal bills had to un- 
dergo long and severe ordeals before they became law, and that 
many enlightened measures, now the law of the land, lauded and 
admired by all, were originally as violently opposed by the ablest 
statesmen, who afterwards as ardently advocated them. What- 
ever, therefore, be the fate of the bill now, we do not despair. 


_ Perhaps nature ordained it so that liberalism, like light, should 


progress gradually. Even the light of day gradually dawns upon 
earth, as ordained by a wise Providence, because sudden transi- 
tion from darkness to light, if the latter were to fall with all its 
force at once upon our weak eyes, would dazzle and perhaps 


bh j bly, be the case with the light of intel- 
mover of the amendment, ‘that the bill be read a second time — blind us. So it may, probably © case W g 


that day six months,” reluctantly admitted that “ he could not | weaken instead of strengthening it. 


controvert the proposition of the Hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. | 
Lord Ashley, another op- 


lect, if it were too suddenly to fall over the mind’s-eye, it might 


Independent of the general view we take of the question, agree- 
ing, as we do, with the eloquent framer of the bill, and with his 


_ supporters, that its effect would be beneficial on the English popu- 


lation in general, we feel an interest in its success, because of its 
probable effect on our Jewish community. We should be more 
lik ‘ly to participate in the government grant for education, and in 
further grants, if religious and secular education were distinet, as 
proposed by Mr. Fox; not that the Jews would for a moment 
relax the rigour of religious education, but that they would 
thereby be enabled to strengthen it, and at the same time promote 
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secular education. We need not divorce them, as the Earl of | 


Arundel seems to fear, if we have distinct establishments for 
secular education. Secular and religious education are twin 
sisters; one is not older than the other. The same wise king 
who said, “ The beginning of wisdom is the fear of God,’’and 
also, “ The beginning of knowledge is the fear of God,” also said, 
« Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom; and with 
all thy getting get understanding” (Prov. iv.7.) It would puzzle 
minds even more logical and acute than that of Mr. Stafford, to 
say which has pre-eminence, religious or secular knowledge. 
They appear to be both equally calculated to elevate the mind of 
man, and therefore equally claim our attention. There is nothing 
of an opposite character in one to the other. When, however, 
the one is made to prevail over the other, when it is maintained 
that “secular” means “irreligious,” etc. we feel bound to say, 
that on the contrary, in many instances, secular knowledge leads 
to religious knowledge; and by the contemplation of and inquiry 
into nature, we perceive the wonders of creation; and if we yet 
doubted the existence of such a being as a Creator, the study of 
nature must lead to it. Job said, “and through my flesh I see 
God.” There is a vast fund of religious knowledge to be derived 
from the sources of astronomy, physic, and other sciences, all 
being branches of one stem—all like the tubes of the candlestick 
in the holy temple, leading to, and unitiug in, one light—the light 
of the knowledge of God. 


SUSSEX HALL. 


Tue termination of the Session of the Discussion Class was cele- 

brated by an extra meeting at the above Institution on Thursday, 

the 11th inst. Mr. Ellis A. Franklin, Chairman of the Discus- 

sion Class, presided. The attendance was unusually large; none, 

any system of arbitration secute tue 7 
secure” 

Mr. Sampson Samuel opened the 


The speaker adverted to the f 
act of the importance of this questi 
est 
right which depended the safety and of the 
uman family. He adverted to the popularit 
arity of the re 
rings, and to and philanthropy of its leaders 
| 1em, however, in the minority, though he was not di , 
minority, sposed 
this circumstance, inasmuch as truth is of 
‘th, and is often long cherished by a wise minority il i 
ty, until 
appreciable by even the meanest intellect. He 
: ri — could perform its duties efficiently or satisfactorily unless it 
ere ue ectly disinterested ; and he could not understand how, as the 
— nations of the world were now associated in interest and when 
sels oe of the smallest amongst them involved the 
of all, aay such fair and disinterested trib 
blished. He contended that wi partes 
shed. | at Whatever progress had been made i ili 
“our Roman polish and ped 
ehaviour, human passion was still the s i 
for good or evil over the destini 
| , destinies of mankind. He ad 
noble devotion of Leonidas and hi 
is three hundred Sp: 
of Thermopyle ; to the heroi and of Tell 
yle ; ism of Wallace, of B 
n of the Vendeans, who fell by th 
ousa 
beneath the sword of republican ten 
a ruggles of the Tyrolese for independence against the disci- 
he extolled the enthusiasm that the record 
ecg My ed, and believed that it was as praiseworthy as it 
Admitting the evils of w intal 
. gu | ar, he maintained that it prod 
of be and noblest elevation of 
aintul the ordeal, in the present state of h ity it wi 
only ultimate appeal; and that 
: were it now superseded, h i 
whether other means, far more odi cot te 
e odious and disgraceful, w 
resorted to by the un rinci 
hee nine, principled to gratify their ambition, their anger, or 
e — that, in the actual affairs of life, theories incapable of 
ae best into actual practice were of no avail, however amiable 
. present state of Europe, to th iti 
: the ta ’ e condition 
immense military power and intense warlike feeling, 
on of its people that Russia is destined to universal pases 
’ 


and the blind devotion of the people to their ruler, as instanced by their 
battles during the Napoleon warfare. He reverted also to the state of 
France, now under a military coercion necessary to the preservation of 
life and order, and to a speech of the Marquis de la Rochefancaaia 
Leancourt, President of the Society of Christian Morals in Paris 

delivered at the meeting of the Peace Convention in London, in 1843, 
who contended for the progress the peace movement had made, ana 
reverted in glowing terms to the bloodless French revolution which 
caused the downfall of Charles the 18th. ‘“ Yet,” said the speaker, 
“ within a few years another French revolution occurred, during which 
the streets of Paris ran with blood, and the cause of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, was cradled in the hotbed of civic strife.” 

He adverted to the objection as to the cost of warfare. He admitted 
the correctness of the statistics that the last twenty-one years’ war fol- 
lowing the first French revolution cost two millions of lives, and that 
the money spent by this country alone amounted to one thousand 
millions sterling; but he contended that this yreat warfare had pro- 
duced a grand and salutary effect on the, minds and hearts of men ; 
that if England lavished her treasure, she did so, at least during the 
later periods of the contest, to maintain her national existence; that if 
the blood of her brave sons dyed the soil of Spain, it was poured out in 
a good cause ; that human life is ever a struggle, from the cradle to the 
grave, that to be individually great requires great sacrifices, and not 
less so to be nationally great. He denied that, even in a pecuniary 
view, this country had been injured by this great expenditure, for at 
the close of the contest she was richer, more respected, and more pow- 
erful, than at its commencement. Great was the lesson, because it 
showed how unsubstantial was the power resulting from unjust aggres- 
sion. He adverted to the career of Napoleon, to his million of armed 
men in Spain and Russia, to his disastrous defeats, and to his final 
downfal. 

He denied that ambition was extinct, that covetousness for increased 
territory was satiated, or that the result of warfare was an affair of 
chance; and he affirmed that the eye of God was upon the meanest 
thing that moves — 

He sees with equal eve, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 


? etean a 


yoke nothing? Was British endurance on the field of Water! 
nothing? If so, futile were man’s energies, nugatory his kill, his 
_ then, as to a congress of nations, such was sitti i 
Napoleon had been consigned to Elba, and 
rated into actual warlike conflict but for his unexpected union saa 
at a said the speaker, “the arts of peace, promote social 
ase eelings among the nations of the earth—religion enjoins it 
nity commands it; but let not this disqualify you fro slates 
to aggression.” d 
Afier quoting a beautiful passage, descriptiv 
and peace, from Allison’s History of Euro 
as follows:—* It is fabled of that 
— yore old a angels appeared to him in shining attire; the laid 
gen the ground, and one of them, the angel Gabriel 
‘2 reast, but without inflicting any pain, and taking thence his h 
cleansed it from all impurity. If all men were thus pu ified ay 
the peace doctrine take effect: but ] Ae 
sage in counsel, just in dealing, and de 
oe of ut a not Surrender our honour and our safety to the 
a . ieme of an irresponsible tribunal. Still let the arm of Ex land 
icate its rights when unjust aggression would tarnish iat tonne 


which every lover of his co 
untry should 
the cost, however great the a F a strive to sustain, however dear 


Mr. John Mottram then followed, and said— 


In advocating the affirmation of the 
question, 
oie canmeat tions may be brought to assent to the decisions of a 
international dis spy? of appeal, established for the settlement of 
assent to like eo 4” than that the individuals of a nation should 
the arrangement of their differences: such a 
ths diabelel ona - ated to secure the rights of men and nations than 
is showan 4 indecisive result consequent upon an a | to 

ed from history how seldom right came out pa on thay: a 


considered it not more 


such an appeal, and argued that w i 
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when victory was on the side of 
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€ expenses incurred by this mode of defence. 
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He endeavoured to show that it was not greatly to be apprehended that | demand the aid of the police ; and should the police be opposed, the 


an unarmed nation, anxious alone for the maintenance of its own 
rights, and conciliatory towards all other nations, would ever become 
the sufferer by the attacks of a foreign power; that it was the constant 
military preparation and boasting that led to the danger of such attacks ; 
and that the principles of peace, firmly relied upon, were calculated to 
lessen the chances of any such aggression. He concluded by stating, 
that, in his opinion, even where these principles could not thus secure 
a people from wrong, that it was incumbent upon them to resist oppres- 
sion, not by retaliatory violence, not by seeking to uphold moral prin- 
ciples by physical power, but by patient endurance, by persevering and 
energetic remonstrance, and the assertion of the right and true, and by 
suffering, if need be, the loss of all, even to life, convinced that the 
truth cannot perish, but that it must progress as it has ever yet done, 
even though its disciples be its martyrs, leaving its advantages to be 
reaped by other generations. 


Mr. Morris S. Oppenheim— 


Did not consider it necessary to examine the abstract question of 
the lawfulness of war, as that subject had been most ably discussed 
by the talented opener of the question; he should therefore con- 
fine himself to answer the assertion of Mr. Mottram, that arbitration 
would effectually secure the rights of nations ; and in order to arrive 
a correct conclusion, he would examine the different systems of 
arbitration proposed by the Peace Society. It was admitted that 
disputes arose which could not be arranged by ordinary negociation ; 
but it was proposed that, instead of deciding such differences by war, 
they should be referred to arbitration—nations binding themselves by 
treaties to settle all disputes in this manner. Now the abstract idea 
of a treaty was not new; the present political state of Europe rested 
on the treaties of Utrecht and Vienna ; but treaties were often broken, 
and war resulted therefrom. It was contended that an arbitration 
treaty would always be observed; but this argument rested upon an 
assumption, the truth of which he would not admit, If nations were 
always wise and temperate, treaties would always be observed; but 
nations not always acting thus, war resulted. The Peace Society 
would substitute arbitration treaties: but he contended, that as 
governments infringed some treaties through passion or self-interest, 
they would fail to observe others—although arbitration treaties—-from 
like causes. He would examine the question more in detail, and 
demanded, who were to be the arbitrators? ‘lhe rival pretensions 
and different political systems of governments would cause that neutral 
nation to be considered impartial by one of the contending parties 
which might be regarded with disfavour by the other; and the absur- 
dity of referring political differences to scientific men for settlement 
had been ably exposed in the House of Commons by Lord Palmerston, 
in reply to Mr. Cobden, when the latter introduced his motion for an 
arbitration treaty. 

But the plan received with most favour by the Peace Society was a 
congress of nations. He was surprived that any reasonable being 
should believe it possible that international questions could be settled 
in an assembly composed of representatives from all parts of the world, 
where the despotic Russian and the free Briton, the effeminate Italian 
and the hardy Scandinavian, would have to sit in the same assembly 
with the Esquimaux and the swarthy son of Africa, where the dele- 
gates of the mighty American republic would have to feel themselves 
on an equality with the semi-barbarians of China. He asked the 
advocates of this plan to consult history, and referred them to the 
Amphictyonic Council of the Greeks, the Federal Government of 
Switzerland and the Sonderband, the German Parliament and the 
secession of the Austrian deputies, the war of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
to the United States in the case of M‘Leod and the burning of the 
Caroline steamer, as instances where federal nations, speaking the 
same language, and imbued with the same political traditions, had 
failed to settle their differences amicably. fe demanded how the 


advocates for arbitration could infer that a congress formed of such 


heterogeneous elements as he had described could succeed; But, 
presuming a high court of appeal was established, how would such a 
court enforce the observance of its decrees? Mr. Mottram asserted, 
that respect would be paid to its decisions, the same as the decrees of 
the civil tribunals of the kingdom were obeyed; but he (Mr. Oppen- 
heim) contended, that it was only because it was known that society, 
as represented in the civil courts, had the power of enforcing the 
observance of laws by the employment of physical force, that obe- 
dience was paid to its decrees, and cited a passage from Locke to 
define the meaning of the term, “a law.” In a common case of debt, 
should a party refuse to pay, in obedience to the orders of a court, a 
writ of execution was placed in the hands ofa sheriff's officer; should 
this functionary be resisted in the discharge of his duties, he could 


— 


magistrates could call out the military. The whole argument by 
analogous reference to civil courts failed, for he challenged the other 
side to deny that civil courts could not, and did not, use physical force ; 
and let it once be admitted that an appeal to arms was a last resort, 
then war was admitted as a necessity, and the assertion of the peace 
party, that arbitration could supersede war, was annihilated. 

r. Oppenheim concluded with a peroration, in which he depicted 
the feelings of exultation which must arise in men’s minds when the 
reflected on the great principles of liberty and civilisation whic 
Leonidas, Judas Maccabeeus, Wallace, Bruce, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Pym, Hamden, and Washington vindicated with the sword, and the 
ennobling thoughts which a perusal of the history of those ages pro- 
duced, when it was considered that nations had sacrificed wealth, 
comfort, and life, rather than lose honour and liberty. 


Mr. B. Abrahams, student of the Portuguese Hebrew College, 
said— 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The question before us is 
of vital importance, and is entitled to the utmost consideration; there- 
fore, although such talented gentlemen have preceded me—gentlemen 
competent to form opinions and to express them—yet I hope that you 
will nevertheless kindly favour me with some share of your attention. 
Whatever be the rights of nations, so long as they are not violated 
there can be no necessity either for war or for arbitration. Hence our 
question is simply reduced to this: One nation having violated the 
rights of another, how shall we compel the offending state to give 
redress ? This question will best be solved by observing what com- 
pels private offenders to give redress; evidently, the decree of a 
magistrate, to whose authority individuals submit, because they are 
conscious that it is impossible for them to resist the physical force 
which the magistrate has at his command. A similar plan might be 
adopted with nations, Let a general congress be formed, which shall 
consist of the most eminent men of each nation ; and let each govern- 
ment bind itself by oath to support the decrees of that congress, which 
will thus have at its command the united armies of all the states. 
Such a congress having been formed, let every international dispute 
be submitted to its decision, and the contending states will be induced 
to comply by the same motive which deters individuals from attempt- 
ing to resist the authority of the magistrate; viz., the consciousness 
that in case of disobedience an overpowering physical force will be 
directed against them. 

But war may be abolished by a far simpler and more effectual pro- 
cess, which I shall now proceed to investigate. All wars are either 
aggressive or defensive. Ambition is evidently the immediate cause 
of aggressive wars, which alone give rise to defensive wars; therefore, 
ainbition is the cause of all wars. At present, ambition is encouraged 
both by parents and tutors. The mother teaches her young offsprin 
to listen with childish delight to the gay sound of martial music, an 
the tutor employs books which celebrate the wonderful exploits of 
mighty heroes and the daring achievements of great conquerors. 
Under such a system of education the child imbibes early prejudices, 
which produce fatal consequences. Thus, when a great victory has 


been gained, when many thousands of the enemy bave been slain, © 


every heart is filled with exultation ,; multitudes grace the triumphant 


return of the successful general; his military aspect, the glittering 


attire of his att ndants, and the gorgeous trappings of his fiery steeds, 
are all equally objects of their admiration, and they listen with proud 
delight to the soul-stirring strains of triumphal songs. But in the 
midst of all this intoxicating joy, let us, for a moment, picture to our- 
selves a battle-fiecld. Behold, troops of fierce men drawn up in battle 
array; hearken to the fierce sound of the trumpet; mark, a mad 
shout, a furious onset ; behold the slaughtered and the slaughterers, 
the dead and the dying; see fields deluged with human blood, rivers 
reddened with human gore, multitudes of wounded men and horses 
struggling in the last agonies of death, and mixed in the most frightful 
confusion. ‘Turning with disgust from the contemplativn of such a 
horrible scene, let us take a view of the adjacent region. What meets 
our gaze? Corn-fields trampled down, and a starving peasantry ; 
burning villages, and their innocent inhabitants exposed to the fury of 
the elements ; towns in flames, ard infuriated soldiers rushing about the 
streets thirsting for blood and gold, and committing indescribable horrors. 
If we further call to mind heavy taxation, ruined commerce, and theu- 
sands of operatives thrown out of work, we shall then have formed 
some faint idea of the physical evils of war. The moral evils are 
too numerous to be enumerated, but the most conspicuous of them is 
the re sige ofthe army. Myriads of rational beings, endowed with 
the power o 


_ the service of their Creator, are excited to a cruel disposition, every exer-* 


conquering passion and dedicating their entire lives to 
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tion of volition is suppressed, and they become mere tools in the hands 
of their generals. Thus degraded, they gradually imbibe those perni- 
cious ideas which naturally suggest themselves to those who habitually 
commit deeds of violence, till every generous sentiment is extinguished, 
and replaced by revengeful and avaricious desires. Surely, any one 
who views these horrors in their natural deformity must abhor war ; 
therefore I humbly beg to propose the following simple remedy: Let 
the horrors of war be displayed, in their naked deformity, before the 
minds of our children. ‘Then guilty ambition shall cease to exist, and 
ee ntly all war will be at an end; then shall all nations beat their 
sens 2 into ploughshares and their spears into pruninghooks—that is, 
those vast treasures which now are expended in the carrying on of 
war shall, at that glorious period be devoted to the arts of peace, and 
all nations of the earth will mutually aid each other in spreading far 
and wide the blessings of universal peace. 


Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs said— 


He could not help thinking that those who took the affirmative view 
of this question unfairly avoided the consideration of the last point of 
the argument; namely, the enforcement of the decrees of the inter- 
national tribunal (and all present would see that upon this point the 


- whole question rested), because they were too sensible that such a 


consideration would expose the whole fallacy and impracticability of 
their proposition. Now he must be allowed to state, in setting the 
meeting right on this point, that no one loved peace more than he did ; 
he loved it, not merely in its abstract, but in its practical sense, and 
he thought he should be paying but a poor compliment to the minds 
of his hearers if he attempted to prove the blessings that emanated 
from it in order to enlist their sympathies in its behalf. He believed 
it was a state of society that was loved intuitively, and one that did 
not require comparison with its opposite to make its virtues patent. 
But he might also say, that no one had a greater regard for virtue than 
he had, and consequently by no one would vice be more abhborred. 
He thought that he could not bear the presence of a murderer, that 
he should shudder at the approach of a felon, that he should be sorry 
to associate with thieves ; yet he must beg to be excused from believ- 
ing that the reformation of these characters could be better effected 
by sermons than by prison discipline. So with the question at present 
before the meeting; he thought the horrors of war could not be too 
much deprecated, yet did he think the means proposed for its extinc- 
tion inadequete. But let them examine those means; and here he 
would call their attention to a fact unnoticed by any of the previous 
speakers, namely, that upon this point there was a schiem in the peace 
camp, and that the peace advocates were themselves divided as to the 
most practical means for attaining their end. In the original pro- 
gramme of the Peace Society's views—a programme which he believed 
was still adhered to by most of its supporters—it was proposed to settle 
national disputes by bringing them before a high court of justice, com- 
posed of representative delegates from all countries of the earth ; 
whilst the last motion Mr. Cobden (the Peace Society’s parliamentary 
organ) made on the subject, asked for no more than the establishment 
ofa system of mediation—a system already established, and invariably 
made use of when practicable. Bearing in mind his promise of con- 
fining himself to the consideration of the feasibility of carrying out the 
decrees of the international tribunal, he still pons A not refrain from 
— their attention to the difficulties that stood in the way of im- 
age judgment emanating from that tribunal. He believed it would 
conceded by every one, that the feelings which one nation enter- 
tained for another were often influenced and affected by geographical 
situation, by the extent of the commerce which the two nations carried 
on, and other influences of a like nature. He put it to the meetir.g 
whether they did not think that, from the causes he had just named, 
the sympathies of France, and. indeed, of all European states, would 
not lean much more towards England than towards China; and that, 
in the event of a dispure arising between these two countries (an event 
which 5 Ao knew could be found in the world’s history), the inte- 
rests of C ina would not be in a fair way of suffering from having such 
partial judges. But supposing the decisions to be all fair and impar- 
tial, they had then to enforce them. Now the peace advocates argued 
thus : as every one was bound to obey the decisions of the civil law, 
civil disputes were settled without recourse to physical force; 80 by 
obedience to the decrees of the international erthesal did they pro- 
pose to save us the horrors of international war. But they had not told 
us what it was that produced this obedience to the civil law ; it was 
nothing but the conviction that, if we did not quietly succumb, force 
could and would be employed. The sheriff's officer levying an execu- 
tion might not be considered a physical force agent; but to back him 
there were the policeman and the soldier, about the nature of whose 
occupations be did not think there could be much mistake. Force, 


then, was ultimately necessary. ‘The only question that remained was, 
whether the present system, which left two nations to fight between 
themselves, should be continued ; or whether, in case the international 
tribunal were established, they should at the same time establish an 
army to support its decisions. He thought it required no demonstra- 
tion on his part to show that the latter course would only aggravate 
the evil, oa render the remedy worse than the disease ; war by means 
of such an agency would be rendered general, where now it concerned 
but two nations. In his opinion, the doctrines of peace would be 
much more practicably and surely taught by the cultivation of the arts 
and sciences, and the enlargement of that commercial intercourse 
which already existed, than by the most eloquent of peace congress 
harangues or war denunciations. 

In conclusion, he begged to say, that when he remembered that a 
fradulent bankrupt had but to betake himself to the other side of the 
Channel to escape the execution of the law and at the same time to 
enjoy the fruits of his fraud, and that, with but a few exceptions, our 
treaties with foreign nations did not provide for the handing over to 
justice of even such an execrable character as a murderer, he thought 
the attention of the peace advocates, if they must turn their minds to 
foreign matters, would have been much better employed on subjects 
such as these, than on the chimera they had taken in hand. Of one 
thing he was certain, that the agitation for peace, supported as it 
might be by the most seductive eloquence, would never do away with 
that strong aversion to aggressive warfare implanted in every English- 
man’s breast, an aversion which he looked upon as a principle of 
justice, and the we for which our Marlboroughs and our Wel- 
lingtons fought, for which our Chathams spoke, for which our Godol- 
phins counselled, and for which our Williams both counselled and 
fought. 


Mr. Clark then said— 


I am glad to find, Mr. Chairman, that notwithstanding the attacks 
to which we have been subjected, we can congratulate ourselves that 
the cause of peace still survives. I have listened with attention to the 
arguments of the gentlemen on the opposite side, and if anything 
could serve to deepen my conviction, and render me a more firm 
defender of those principles, it would be the arguments of those who 
have so energetically assailed them. To them we are under the 
heaviest obligations for so materially assisting its advocates and foster- 
ing its progress. After due consideration, and now that the excite-_ 
ment produced by the eloquence of Mr. Oppenheim has in.some.. 
measure subsided, I feel that the matter can be discussed with that 
degree of calm and close attention which its importance merits. | 
shall commence by observing, that the rights of nations consist of the 
following particulars: the right to exist free from the control or super- 
vision of foreign powers; of its people to the full possession of their 
liberty, and of the produce of their labour ; to the inheritance of what 
the Almighty designed to be their birthright, the light of heaven, the 
air and water; the right of the — to his child, of the husband to 
his wife, and the possession of the territory which they inhabit. These 
may be considered the fundamental rights of nations. 

i remind you that these rights are not always respected ; disputes 
will arise, and it is interesting to trace their origin. Sometimes mis- 
understanding creates them ; nations have mistaken the intentions of 
treaties or of governments. Occasionally a want of courtesy has awak- 
ened them ; the desire to aggrandise ourselves, the breach of promise, 
the violation of a compact, and the intention to defraud. But no cause 
occurs for the production of war so frequently as the desire to retaliate 
or avenge. This has been the great and powerful motive which has, 
in the estimation of mankind, sanctioned the most protracted and 
cruel wars. Men have gone into the field of battle with the intention 
of wielding the sword of justice, and have invoked the God of battles 
to their aid. Again, I must remind you that war does not protect or 
secure these rights ; the first effect which it produces is to provoke a 
spirit of resistance ; it leads to numero:is preparations for defence, and 
awakens bitter prejudices, blinds others to the cause of quarrel, and 
renders the decision of the matter at issue more difficult and intricate 
War, so far from protecting the geueral rights of nations, tends 
in an inverse ratio to destroy them, inasmuch as its progress is marked’ 
by violence, rapine, and bloodshed ; and it leaves the evidences of its 
merciless nature in depopulated provinces, in the lamentations of the 
widow and the fatherless. The rights of person and of property are 
to the care of a despotic commander and 
a ra soldiery. ) 

The subject of arbitration next claims our attention. It is, by the 
very term, supposed to be the result of mutual agreement ; two nations 
consenting to refer the matter in dispute to parties acknowledged to 
be indifferent and unprejudiced. The principle has been so long 
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admitted in our common and statute law, that the question of its pro- 
priety can scarcely admit of a doubt. No complaints are uttered against 
a decision of matters by a jury composed of parties accepted by the 
crown and prisoner; and in matters of dispute between master and 
workman, it is expressly provided that arbitrators shall be selected by 
the justice of the peace. With regard to the practicability of its 
adoption, there are one or two preliminary matters to be adjusted. 
Arbitration, as a system, must be the result of public opinion ; and is 
it probable that public opinion will demand it? The operations of 
the press, the platform, the pulpit, and the stage, must determine its 
results; these will influence our legislation on this important matter. 

I am somewhat sanguine in the hens which I entertain of the pro- 
gress of this principle, when I reflect that the press confines iteelf to 

‘e simple task of justifying war, not of commending it. A few years 
since, and the victories of our great commanders were the theme of 
exultation and triumph ; but the current of events, and the result of 
calm reflection, have taught men that the Almighty has sent us into 
this world for other nr om than those of cruelty and slaughter. 
Each creature of his Providence has nobler ends to accomplish than 
the construction of such deadly weapons as the bayonet or lance ; the 
mind of man contemplates higher results than the invention of fatal 
missiles to direct the rocket or the shell; and the press has been 
guided by the public sentiment, which it simply expounds, to seek 
rather to evade dilating upon the glories, and to content itself with 
seeking to justify defensive war. 

The press has in all probability led the way, the clergy of every 
denomination will not be slow to second the movement, the stage will 
hold up the authors of war to just ridicule and contempt, and our 
public meetings will awaken still deeper attention, and ultimately 
carry the question in our favour with overwhelining force; the preju- 
dices of education will be overthrown, the hostility of classes be ex- 
tinct, and men, united by one common tie of brotherhood, will learn 
that the great purpose of their creation is most effectually answered 
by the diffusion of the spirit of universal charity. 


Mr. Samuel Goldsmith rose, and spoke to the following effect: 

At that late hour of the night, the question could be easily trans- 
lated from peace or war into peace or talk ; and therefore, though his 
desire to speak bade him vote for war—or, rather, talk—he would 
confine his observations to a few straggling shots at the peace party. 
The point of the debate had been overlooked by them. The opponents 
of the Peace Con did not defend the principle of war, but simply 
attempted—and, he believed, satisfactorily—to prove that war was 
one of the constituent elements of the progress of nations. The idea 
of settling the disputes of nations by any system of arbitration was a 
theory disproved by every page in the Sievers of man. It had been 
asked, “ If the principle of arbitration be not received, how could we 
reconcile the working of the jury system?” The answer was simple. 
These who submitted their claims to a jury were of the same nation, 
existing under the same laws, and under the influence of the same 
spirit of progress ; besides which, the moral force of a jury was, in 
point of fact, a very physieal one, for they only adjudged, and the law 
carried into effect. A very every day occurrence was the home-felt 
truth of the inherent and natural spirit of war in the world’s constitu- 
tion. Although the law existed to protect men from insult, yet, in 
nine cases out of ten, an insulted man knocked his agriever down. 
The propounders of the possibility of the Peace Congress ought to 
take a tour through Europe, peep at Russia, listen to the every day 
talk in Germany, watch the spirit in Hungary, and, above all, mix in 
all societies in France. ‘They would learn a truthful lesson, and one 
that would dishearten them. ‘They would then well understand the 
lesson every step in civilisation has taught, from the most barbarous 
times to the present, that not one great principle had been enunciated, 
not one element of society had worked, save it was aided by the 
sword. ‘The reason why it should be so was beyond our philosophy. 
It was the exponent of the antagonistic principle, and equalled the 
social evils of society, poverty and crime. All deplored the existence 
of these evils, but all recognised them, and, save a theoretical Utopian, 
none believed in the possibility of their entire removal. It was one 
thing, and a very easy one, to propound a doctrine from a comfortable 
platforin to a quietly-disposed meeting, but very difficult to carry into 
effect what was opposed to practicability in operation. 

The meeting then terminated, it being near midnight, and most 
of the audience having Jeft the hall. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Siz,—As your valuable paper is always willing to expose any 
odium cast upon us as a body, more espegially 


when unfounded, I 


— ——— 


beg to call your attention to a tale by “ Silverpen,” in Eliza 
Cook's Journal, entitled “ Lucy Dean, or the Noble Needle- 
woman.” A Jewess and her son are introduced (or, I may say, 
dragged) into the tale, merely to vilify and represent us as if dead 
to all feelings of kindness, charitableness, and good will towards 
our neighbours. I doubt if such characters as Mrs. Moss and her 
son can be found. I have never known an instance where, with 
plenty around, hungry poverty has been turned from the hearth, 
not only without relief, but with contumely; and but | lately I 
met with an instance in Birmingham of a Christian needlewoman 
being assisted by a tailor of our own faith, who, although his pit- 
tance was small, merely from motives of compassion, would 
never suffer her to leave without sharing the morsel he could but 
ill spare. 

I cannot conclude this without expressing the pleasure I derive 
from your valuable paper ; and [ am only surprised that there is 
one Jew to be found on whose Sabbath table it is not an anxiously 
expected and welcome guest. 


I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Bangor, April \7th, 1850. M. Aronson. 


{On perusing the article alluded to by our correspondent, it is 
evident that “ Silverpen,” like other writers aiming at popularity, 
panders to low rdeilies and biasses, among which, as a matter of 
course, is the hackneyed “ Jewish love of money,” etc. If * Silverpen” 
had been acquainted with the domestic virtues of the Jews, she would 
not have made the girl dread returning to Mrs. Moss; for the 
excellent treatment of Christian servants by Jews, generally speaking, 
is a fact admitted by most Christians. fadaedl Christian servants 
who have lived with Jews find it difficult to obtain situations in 
Christian families, because the latter know that the servants have been 
habituated to good living and treatment in Jewish families. We are 
pained to see that an authoress like Eliza Cook, full of pious and 
moral sentiment, should stoop to such means of acquiring popularity as 
ascribing to the Jewish character faults which are not peculiar to it: 
and it isa pity that some of the ‘* Diamond Dust”—so full of morality, 
equality, truth, and justice—does not flow into the “ Silverpen,” so 


that it may not colour its paintings too highly to bear the light of 
truth.—Ep. Jew. Chron.] 


Tue Puitosopny of Dreams.—On Tuesday evening, the 9th 
inst., our respected and talented co-religionist, 1. L. Levison, Esq., 
delivered a very interesting and instructive lecture on the above 
subject, at the Royal Brighton Literary and Scientific Institution, 
to a crowded and attentive audience, among whom were the élite 
of the town. The interest and attention manifested during the 
lecture must have been most gratifying to the learned gentleman, 
who acquitted himself in his usual able and happy manner. A 
unanimous vote of thanks to the lecturer terminated an intellectual 
evening’s entertainment. 

Since the above was in type, we have been favoured with the 
following outline of the lecture: — 


Mr. Levison commenced by saying, that man was regarded as a 
living microcosm, and that the organic machinery which constituted 
him such comprehended two kinds :— 

lst. The involuntary functions, which include the heart and other 
ergans concerned in the circulation of the blood, and the lungs, by 


which its vital quality is preserved, etc. 


2nd. The voluntary tunctions, embracing all those powers of mind 
and body which are essential to conserve his wants and relaxations, 
and which constitute him a social, domestic, responsible, percipient, 
and reflective being. It was the invol powers which, being in- 
timately connected with his subject, he had to do with, as they fur- 
nished data to comprehend the final cause of sleep. 


Mr. L. then took a rapid glance at the general phenomena, and © 


continued:—The machinery of our complicated body is worked by 
means of a certain stimulus, called “the nervous fluid,” which is ela- 
borated by the brain, and which, when equally distributed for the pur- 

s of locomotion, digestion, mental operations, etc., imparts to the 
individual the state called health. This nervous fluid may be ex- 
hausted by too much corporeal exercise, or by too great mental appli- 
cation ; in either case, he said, nature obliges man to seek repose ; 
that during profound sleep the brain acted as a great galvanic battery, 
elaborating a fresh supply of the nervous or electrical fluid, and it is 
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then again distributed to every organ of the body, and on his awaking, 
he finds himself refreshed and renovated. If the sleep is partial, said 
Mr. Levison, these results do not follow, for in such cases there is 
experienced a sense of lassitude and discomfort. It is in such partial 
rest, the lecturer continued, that the mind is affected with dreamy 
visions. 

Mr. Levison then shewed, by a brain and skull, aided by a mecha- 
nical contrivance, what takes place in these two states (sleeping and 
dreaming). He also quoted a case of Dr. Pierquin’s, of Montpellier, 
which occurred at the hospital of that town in 1821, and which he 
read from Dr. M‘Nish’s admirable work on the Philosophy of Sleep, 

age 42.* 

‘ With this mere glimpse of the introductory portion of Mr. Levison’s 
lecture, so full of physiological information, we must be content for the 
present merely to state, that the lecturer, under the heads of, Ist, special 
views, showed how suggestive were (for the dreamers) imperfect im- 
pressions on the nerves of the external senses, of which he gave some 
excellent and appropriate illustrations, 2nd, That many dreams were 
the reminiscences of events heard or read of, or which had recently 
occurred. The mode by which the perceptive powers were involun- 
tarily excited was next given; and, lastly, mixed and heterogeneous 
impressions; all of which he treated on physiological and psychological 
data, and at the conclusion received a warm and unanimous vote of 
thanks. 


Rome. — STATE OF THE VARIOUS COMMUNITIES IN THE 
Guetro.—There are five separate communities of Jews in the 


Ghetto ; the oldest is called (23°77 MDD) the Synagogue of the 
Temple, in addition to which there are the “ Scuola Siciliana’”’ 
and the “ Scuola Nuova,” all practising the Italian ritual; whilst 
the “ Scuola Castigliana” and “ Catalana” follow the Spanish 
ritual. Thus the Ghetto here contains remnants of Jews from 
Jerusalem and Sicily, and from two divisions of the kingdom of 
Spain. There are about fifty Jewish associations (MIN3M) in the 
Ghetto, who meet frequently in their separate colleges (W719 M3) 
for the study of the holy law. 


Meat Tax 1n Vienna.—We regret to learn, that the Jewish 
Hospital of Vienna (2PM) is about to receive a severe check, if 
net a total annihilation, in consequence of the congregation being 
compelled to abolish the tax on meat of one kreutzer in the pound. 
‘This tax was appropriated towards the support of the hospital, a 
valuable and benevolent institution, inasmuch as it administers 
comfort and relief to the sick poor, as well as to numerous travel- 
lers from all parts of the Continent in the hour of need. 


BeNEVOLENCE OF THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF AUSTRIA 
TOWARDS THE Jews IN VieNNA.—A Soirée was given in 
Vienna a few days ago, in aid of the funds of the Jewish Infant 
School, which was honoured by the presence of the parents of the 
emperor; and the emperor himself heading the list of donations by 
a gift of one hundred florins. The school, from its commence- 
ment, has always been honoured by the patronage of the dowager 
empress, who frequently pays a visit to the institution, which is 
held in high estimation by several dignitaries of the church, and 
by the Christians in general of Vienna. 


Fiorence.—M. B. H. Goldschmidt, a Jew, has just been ap- 
pointed consul-general at Frankfort-on-the-Maine for the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany. M. Carpi, another Jew, has been elected a 
member of the Municipal Council of the city of Florence. M. le 
Comte Avigdor, a Jew, of Turin, is a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies of Piedmont. Remembering that two years since no 
Jew was admitted to any public office, the above instances of 
liberality form ample matter of congratulation to the friends of 
civil and religious liberty.— Archives Israélites. 


* The subject of it was a female, of the age of twenty-six years, who had 
lost part of her scalp-skull-bone and dura mater in a neglected attack of lues 
venerea. A corresponding portion of her brain was consequently bare, and 
subject to inspection. When she was in a dreamless sleep, her brain was 
motionless, and lay within the cranium. When her sleep was imperfect, 
and agitated by dreams, her brain moved, and protruded without the cranium, 


ete. Those who are curious to read the whole will find it in the third edi- 
tion uf the Philosophy of Sleep. 


Tue Jews or GiprALTAR.—Letters from Andalusia inform 
us that the Jews residing in Gibraltar are at present occupied 
with a petition to be presented to the Queen of Spain, praying for 
permission to pass through Spain in the course of their commer- 
cial travels, it being as yet prohibited to them to live in the “ well- 
beloved” country, which was the cradle of their ancestral grandeur 
and eminence in wealth and learning, and to which they can 
never direct their eyes without tears of grief and sorrow being 
called forth by old recollections. —/did. 


FLrorence. — There exists here a charitable endowment, 
founded by a Christian, for the benefit of two poor students. 
Before the revolution no Jew could become a candidate for the 
benefits of the endowment; since then, however, the question of 
admitting Jews has been mooted, and the result was in favour of 
liberality. It is a remarkable fact, that, among the candwxdates, 
the two who carried the prizes were Jews, and are now at Paris 
prosecuting their studies.—J/ did. 


France.—Reicious ToLterance.—A touching example of 
religious tolerance was lately exhibited at Durmenach, in the 
department of the Upper Rhine. The curate of Durmenach, 
after the revolution of February, when bands of the peasants had 
come to plunder and maltreat the Jews, had taken the latter 
under his protection. and defended them with great courage and 
energy against the attacks of the mob. The Jews of Durmenach, 
to manifest their gratitude to the kind curate, presented him with 
a splendid goblet, bearing the following inscription: “ To Mon- 
sieur le Curé, from the grateful Jews of Durmenach.”—ZJ)id. 


Swi?TZeRLAND.—ToLeration.—The Grand Council of the 
canton of Berne has recenily granted letters of naturalisation to 
Dr. Valentine, a Jew, and an eminent physiologist, born at Breslau. 
This is the first Jew who has obtained the rights of citizenship in 
the German can‘ons of Switzerland.—Jdid. 


Paris.—Fusion oF THE PorTUGUESE AND GeRMAN Con- 
GREGATIONS.— The Consistoire of Paris has just appointed a 
mixed commission for the purpose of advising the best means to 
amalgamate the two rituals, the Portuguese and German, now 
dividing the Jewish community of Paris. The commission is 
composed of M. Marchand-Ennery, Chief Rabbi of the Central 
Consistory (President); M. Isidor, Chief Rabbi of Paris; Messrs. 
A. Frank, 8S. Munk, A. Cohn, S. Cahen (the respected editor of 
the Archives IJsraélites), B. Allegri, N.Sciama, T. Astruc, and 
W. Monteaux. The Chief Rabbi of Paris has also appealed to 
the Portuguese Jews of France to interest themselves in the erec- 
tion of the new synagogue of the Portuguese community, which, 
in case the fusion should succeed, will be devoted to the new 
ritual, in which both will join.—J/éid. 


M. G. Nunes, a Jew, and French consul at St. Thomas, has 
just received the decoration of the Legion of Honour.—/Jbid. 


Don Pacirico Mr. Pritcuarp.—During the long- 
pending question of the Pritchard affair, none of the journals 
who opposed his exaggerated claims ever concerned themselves 
about his religious profession; but since the Pacifico affair led to 
misunderstanding between England and Greece, the opposition 


journals attack Mr. Pacifico, chiefly on the ground of his being a 
Jew !—Jbid. 


Borpraux.—The electors of the Circonscription of Bordeaux 
assembled on the 17th instant to elect a member of the Central 
Consistory, when M. Alphonse de Rothschild was appointed to 
the office by a considerable majority.— Univers Israélite. 


Rome. — Letters from Paris inform us, that the French 
soldiers of the Jewish persuasion who took part in the expedition 
to Rome have requested permission from their respective military 


chiefs to memorialise the Pope in favour of their co-religionists 
in the Ghetto.—Zbid. 


Municn.— EMIGRATION of Jews.—Accounts which have 
reached us from several provinces of Bavaria, agree that, in con- 
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uence of the rejection of the Jewish Emancipation Bill by the 
Upper Chamber, many Jews are on the point of leaving Bavaria, 
in order to settle in other German states where all civil and 
political disabilities are removed. As this resolution, however, 
can only be carried out by those possessed of pecuniary means, 
the amount of capital which will be withdrawn from the country 
is very considerable, and only the poor Jews will remain there. — 
Ibid. 

Napces.—The King of the Two Sicilies has recently con- 
ferred on the Baron de Rothschild, of Naples, the grand cross of 
the order of Francois 1.—ZJbid. 


Rericious EquaLity.—A letter from our correspondent at 
Sydney, dated the 4th Jan. last, contains the pleasing announce- 
ment, that the governor has agreed to a grant of land for a school- 
house for members of the Jewish faith. The trustees approved of 
are Messrs. Isaac Levy, Elias Moses, Moses Joseph, and Laurence 
Spyer. This is cheering news, and places the Jews of New South 
Wales on a par with other religious denominations. 


Jews’ Orpuan AsytumM.—-We congratulate the President, 
Mr. Joseph Sebag, and the Committee of this very excellent 
charity on the splendid and influential list of stewards who will 
support the Chairman of the Anniversary Dinner, Mr. Frederick 
Peel, on Thursday next. (See Advertisement.) We are the 
more emboldened to appeal to our Jewish brethren to aid by their 
presence and their purses on this occasion the cause of the orphan, 
seeing that this institution has but recently become amalgamated 
with two other orphan charities; viz., the Infant Orphan, and the 
Society for Maintaining, etc., Fatherless Children. The pre- 
sidentship of Mr. Sebag has commenced under happy auspices; 
and we have not the least doubt that his exertions and those of 
the honorary secretary (Mr. John Dias), aided as they will be by 
the stewards, will meet with such a response in the shape of dona- 
tions as the importance of the charity so richly merits. 

Boarp or Deputizes.— Messrs. Nathan Defries, and Henry 
Harris, have been returned members for the Maiden-Lane Con- 
gregation. 

SEASONABLE Revier.—We are happy to recerd the fact, that 
when the poor are not forgotten by the wealthy, Mrs. E. E- 
Micholls being aware that the lute Passover pressed heavily on 
the poor, has distributed grocery, etc., to upwards of one hundred 
poor families. We hope many of our rich, and also of our middle 
class, will follow the noble example so often set them by this 
benevolent lady. 


Lonvon Hosprirat.—The list of donations (published in our 
present number) by members of the Jewish community at the 
anniversary dinner at the London Tavern, on the 18th instant, 
amounted to between £400 and £)00—this large amount form- 
ing the list of the Hebrew steward Joseph Sebag. On the 
royal chairman proposing the health of Mr. Sebag and the Stewards, 
Mr. Sebag said, he supposed that as he was the youngest of the 
stewards he had been called on to return thanks, although his 
respected co-adjutors were more able ta.do justice to the toast. 
He was rejoiced that the donations that day exceeded £2,500 ; 
and he was the more gratified because more than £400 of that 
sum had been contributed by members of his own faith. ‘* The 
committee of that noble institution,” said Mr. Sebag, “ might rest 
assured that the members of the Jewish community, appreciating 
the importance of that hospital, would never relax in their exer- 
tions in its behalf.” Mr. Sebag resumed his seat amidst the 
hearty applause of the company. 


EpINBURGH.— We have much pleasure in perceiving, from the 
Prize List of the National Philosophy Class in the University of 
Edinburgh, that our co-religionist, Mr. Salom H. Salom, son of 


Mr. B. Salom, obtained the Stratone Gold Medal at the last | 


examination. This medal forms the first of a series founded on a 
munificent bequest to the ex officio members of the Senatus Aca- 
demicus of the university for the annual encouragement of the 


students of art, and is considered the highest honour attainable 
by a student. The prize obtained by Mr. Salom is enhanced by 
two circumstances : first, that the number of students attending 
the class this year exceeds that of any year in the annals of the 
university (there being now upwards of 200 students) ; and, 
secondly, that Mr. Salom has attended the class the present session 
only, whereas a great many of the students are old members. 
The medal was publicly presented to Mr. Salom by the President, 
who delivered a highly-flattering academic oration. Mr. Salom 
was last year also a classic prizeman for an essay connected with 
the Humanity Class; and the year previous he gained a mathe- 
matical prize. 


Mippte Temp_te.—Among the calls to the ba and the 
gentlemen sworn in at the Temple Hall on Saturday last, was our 
talented co-religionist, Mr. Henry Jessel, son of Mr. Z. A. Jessel. 


Mr. Acuitar.—On Wednesday evening last, this gentleman, 
the brother of the highly gifted and lamented Grace Aguilar, gave 
his first public concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, when a 
most delightful musical treat, sufficient to satisfy the most fastidious 
musical appetite, was placed before the numerous and respectable 
friends who crowded round this talented gentleman on this occa- 
sion. The artistes engaged were:—Vocalists, Miss Lucombe, 
Madlle. Schloss, Madlle. Graumann, the Misses C. and S. Cole, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Marchesi; —Instrumentalists, Messrs. 
Nicholson (Oboe), Lazarus (Clarionet), Jarrett (Horn), Her Haus- 
mann ( Violoncello), and Baumann (Bassoon). The audience tes- 
tified their appreciation of the talent displayed by the various 
artistes by well deserved plaudits. Mr. Aguilar, on the Piano 
Forte, and Herr Ernst, on the Violin, were, however, the principal 
stars of the evening. In a ‘ Second Scherzo” in D flat, by Chopin, 
Mr. Aguilar exhibited himself as a perfect master of the art of 
music, and showed how completely he had the command of the 
Pianoforte. Ina“ Trio, Op. 66in C Minor,” with Herr Ernst and 
Herr Hausmann, the audience enjoyed a musical delight which 
will not soon be forgotten. Herr Ernst on the Violin played a 
Solo, “ Pirata Caprici” (Ernst). It is only necessary to state 
that Ernst was the artiste, and we say volumes. We heartily 
rejoice at the success which attended Mr. Aguilar on this his 
first public concert, and look on it as a prelude to his future 
triumphs. 


Great Centrat Gas-Consumers’ Company.—The festive 
celebration of laying the first stone of the factory on Bow Com- 
mon took place on Tuesday last, at the London Tavern. Mr. 
Dakin, the chairman of the company, presided. ‘The meeting 
was addressed by Messrs. Charles Pearson, D. W. Wire, F. 
Bennoch, — Croll, Deputy Harrison, — Wyre, M.P., Chisholm 
Anstey, M.P.,etc.,ete. But one sentiment pervaded the eloquent 
speeches delivered—the confidence that the days of the monopoly 
enjoyed by the old companies were numbered. It was stated by 
Mr. Croll, that be had not the least doubt but that in about twelve 
months from that time, the charge for gas would be reduced to 
three shillings per thousand cubic feet. The company present, 
who were both numerous and respectable, one and all, seemed 
actuated by the same feeling—a determination to triumph over 
every difficulty. 


— 


RABBINICAL PROVERBS. 


Do not throw a stone into a pump from which thou hast drunk 
water. [Be not ungrateful to thy benefactors. | 
In the town in which a person lives his name is sufficient; out 
of it, his appearance only. 
In this world man acts as he pleases, but in the world to come 
there will be judgment and account. 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¢ Correspondents. are respectfully informed that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless privately authenticated. 


All Correspondence is unavoidably deferred, on account of the lengthy 
| report of the Discussion Class at Sussex Hall. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL, 


HK Committee of the above Hospital beg to acknowledge the following 

Donations at the Anniversary Dinner at the London Tavern, on the 18th 

inst,, with one exception, from Gentlemen of the Hebrew Faith, collected by 

Joseph Sebag, Esq., one of the Stewards, The total amount collected by the 
Stewards was £2,519 7s. 10d, 


Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and | Isaac Moses, esq. (of the firm 


£31 10 of E. Moses and Son) 3110 0 
Samuel Gurney, Jun., esq.- 31 10 0 Joshua Hands, esq. - a. 
Joel Emanuel, esq. - - § O O Phineas Goldsmith,esq. - 1 1 0 
Sir Moses and Lady Monte- M, Cohen, esq. 

fiore - - 10 Messrs. M.andS. Hyam - 3 3 
Lady Montefiore, additional- 5 0 0 Joseph Kisch,esq. - 
Simon Samuel, esq. - 0| A. Solomon, esq. - 
Alfred Davis, esq. - - 2 2 O'S. B, Worms, esq. - 
Philip Salomons, esq.- - 3 3 0) John Davis, esq. - ee 
Joseph Mayer Montefiore, Hyam, esq. - 

oq. - - . - 31 10 © Mr.AldermanSalomons - 5 5 9 
Heary L, Kecling, esq. - 1 1 Defries, esq, - - 3;+0 
B. B, Goldschmidt, esq. - 3 3 0 M, L, Lawrance, esq. - 
David Davidson, esq. - 1 1 06) Denis M, Samuel, esq. ee ee 
Francis Henry Goldsmid, A. Sichel, esq. = - 

esq. - - - 2 2 Anonymous - - 390 
Messrs, Faudel and Phillips 2 2 0' H. J, Montefiore, esq. ~ 2 2.6 
Albert Levy, esq. - : 1 1 O Joseph Joseph, esq. - 2:8 © 
Samuel M. Samuel, esq. - 5 5 0} Messrs. Stiebel, Brothers - 3 3 0 
Alexander Isaac, esq. - 1 0 0 Friend - - 
Benjamin Gompertz, esq. 1 1 Lawrence Levy, esq. - 
Kdward Dresden, esq. - 1 1 Joshua Alexander, esq. 
Aaron Cohen, esq. - 1 1. John Eisenberg, esq. - 
Messrs. De Pass and Sons 2 2 © Interest on Hebrew Trust 
Isaac Affalo, esq. - 010 0, Fand, perS. H. Ellis,esq. 58 6 10 
Louis Nathan, esq. - -. 1 1 Isaac Benjamin, esq. - 
Josiah Solomon, esq. 1 0 Henry Harris, esq. - 
Jacob Henry Moses, esq. 1 1 0 Jacob Lyon, esq. - 2 a 
Philip Samuel, esq. - 1 1 © Alexander Levy, esq.- ie oN 
Joseph Henry, esq. - 2 2 Philip Phillips, esq. - 
John Helbert Helbert, esq. 3 3 © Abraham Jacobs, esq. - § @ @ 
S. Oppenheim, esq. 1 1 © Hyam Cohen, esq. - 
Aaron De Symons, esq. - 1 1 0 Sampson Samuel, esq. ee 
Messrs. Raphael and Sons - 3 3 © Henry Moses,esq.,Tower-hill 31 10 0 
Walter Joseph, esq. - - 1 1 © Isaac Foligno, esq. - 
David A. Lindo, esq. - - 1 1 Joshua Joseph, esq, - 
Michael Emanuel, esq. - 2 2 Lawrence Myers, esq. » 
John Wagg, esq. - - 1 1 © Nathan Defries, esq. - ‘fa i 
Louis Werner, esq. - - 1 1 0 Edward Goldsmid, esq. oe ae 
Mrs. Micholls - . - 2 2 ©, Joseph Rosetblaum,esq. - 2 2 0 
Mrs, Isaac Cohen = - - & © © Samuel Helbert Ellis,esq. - 5 5 O 
Samuel L. De Symons, esq. 2 2 Jonas Engel,esq. — - +2 23 04 
Judah Varicas, esq. - 2 2 0 8. J. Joseph, esq. - 
Louis Lucas, esq. - - 10 10 © Joseph La Mert, esq.- ee ee 
Benjamin Cohen, esq. - 3 3 Samuel Cohen, - 4: 
S. J. Waley, esq. - - 1.1 John Sammell, esq. - 
Josh. J. Brandon, esq. - 1 1. 6} Samuel La Mert, esq. ae 
Maurice Solomon, esq. - 1 1 0} Elias Davis, esq. - - & 5 0 
John Spyer - - - 0) Samuel Moses, esq. - 
John Haes, esq. - - 1 1 0} H. Guedalla, esq. - -;3 3 @ 
S. A. Levy, esq. - - 1 1 ©} Messrs.B.SalomonsandSons 3 3 0 
Edward Foligno, esq.- o| Joseph Sebag;esq.(Steward) 31 10 0 
Samuel Hyam, esq. - Total - - 456 610 


WM. J. NIXON, Secretary. 


Sussex Hall. Leadenhall Street. 
For One Night Only, Wednesday, May \st. 
HE Wizard of Wizards, Ventriloquist, Modern Magician, Professor of 

Experimental Philosophy, and Improvisatore, JACOBS, will give one 
ot his surprising and pleasing Entertainments on the above night. His Ex- 
periments have gained for him the title of the ‘‘ Modern Faustus.” 

First Class Seats, 2s. Second Seats, 1s. Gallery 6d. 
To Commence at 8 o'clock. 


May House, Gravesend. 

ADIES’ JEWISH ESTABLISHMENT, with Separate Accommodation 

for Young Gentlemen from the age of 4 to 10, is conducted by Mrs. and 

the Misses Crawcour, who beg to announce that their present recess will 
expire on Sunday next, the 28th inst.—16th Eyor, 5610. 


| 


| £20,000 Sierling. 
HE Next of Kin of MEYER NATHAN MEYER (a native of Germany, 
who came tothis country about the year 1796, and who afterwards emi- 
i e to the East or West Indies), can obtain the above sum on proof of 
igree. 
Further information can be had on application to Mr. H. Harris, Customs 


and General Agent, at his Office, 65, Lower Thames-street, between the 
hours of 10 and 4. 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
A.M. 5591—1831. 


Patrons. 

Her Rorat Hieuxvess tue Ducness or Kerr. 
His Rorat Hicuness tue or Campriner, K.G. 
His Grace THe Duke or Bucc even, K.G. 

Tue Rev. Dr. N. M. Avier. 

A. L. Moses, Ese. 


Vice-Patronesses. 
Lapy Rotite —Lapy 


A DINNEE 
In aid of the Funds of this Charity will take place at the 
LONDON TAVERN, BISHOPSGATE STREET, 
On Trvurspay next, 2nd May, 1850. 
FREDERICK PEEL, M.P.. 
In the Chair. 


Stewards. 
Josernu Sepac, Esq., President, 
Lawrence Levy, Ese., Vice-President. —Samvuet Moses, Esq., Treasurer. 


Tue Ricutr How. tue or Yarporoven. 
Baron Lionet Roruscuiip, M.P. | Baron De F.RS. 
Sin Moses Monreriore, Br., F.R.S. | Str Antuony Rotuscuiip, Barr. 
Str Joun Youna, Barrt., M.P. Tuomas Barine, Ese., M.-P. 
Joun Situ, Ese., M.P. D. Satomons, Ese,, ALDERMAN. 


Joshua Alexander, Esq. Nethaneel Lindo, Esq. 
Israel Barned, Esq. Isaac Lyon, Esq. 
Andrew Caldecott, Esq. Jacob Lyons, Esq. 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. Barnett Meyers, Esq. 
James Coles, Esq. J. M. Montefiore, Esq. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. Benjamin Moses, Esq. 
Elias Davis, Esq. William Herbert Mullens, Esq. 
John Dias, Esq. Barnaid Van Oven, Esq., M.D. - 
S. H. Ellis, Esq. Benjamin S. Phillips, Esq. 
Jonas Engel, Esq. Phillip Phillips, Esq. 
F. D. Goldsmid, Esq. David Price, Esq. 
Francis H. Goldsmid, Esq. Charles Salaman, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney, Jun., Esq. Philip Salomons, Esq. 
Frederick Hart, Esq. Philip J. Salomons, Esq. 
S. A. Hart, Esq., R.A. Reuben Salomons, Esq. 
Judah Hart, Esq. J. D’ Aguilar Samuda, Esq., C.E. 
J. H. Helbert, Esq. | Denis M. Samuel, Esq. 
Simon Hyam, Esq. Horatio Samuel, Esq. 
Lewis Jacobs, Esq. Sampson Samuel, Esq. Fa 
Joshua Joseph, Esq. : Henry Solomon, Esq. 
S. J. Joseph, Esq. Samuel L. De Symons, Esq. . + 
Ippolito Leonino, Esq. Judah Varicas, Esq. 

Jacob Waley, Eeq., M.A. 


Dinner on Table at F ive for Six o'clock precisely. 
TICKETS, ONE GUINEA EACH, may be bad upon application 


to the Stewards, or at the London Tavern; and of J. Dias, Esq., Hon. Sec., 
at the Office of the Asylum, Tenter Ground, Goodman’s Fields. 


The Congregation of Portsmouth 
RE ready to receive applications from any person competent to under- 
take the duties of }1m, Lecturer, Secretary, Teacher, and 57>. 
Also from Candidates for wow). , Ure’. 
Each Candidate must produce Testimonials, subject to the approbation of 
the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adier. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. John Edwards, Hon. 
Sec. Portsea. 
Portsea, 13th Feb. 5610—1850. 


én 


pis Hospital. Wile End. 


HE Committee are ready to receive Tenders forthwith for supplying the 

Institution for one year with the following articles; viz., Milk, Beer, 

Butter, Cheese, Coals, Coke, Soap, and Candles. For particulars and 
printed forms, apply as above, to Mr. Howe, Superintendent. 


Wanted, 
YOUNG MAN, as Traveller, to solicit orders in the country from a 
connection already established in the Tailoring Business. Toa person 


fully competent to fill the situation, a liberal salary will be given. Apply, in 
the first instance, to A. B. C., Post-office, Manchester. 


N Active Woman, as Plain Cook and Kitchen-maid. in a Small Family. 
Address, 1)., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


~~ Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office. Circus Place Londor 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, Lenain Wall, ond published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office. 
24, Houndsditch, in the City of London. Friday, April 26, 1850. 
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